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Journalism anc 
to Worlc 


By William Jennings Bryan 


T IS a pleasure and a privilege to 
| participate in so important a 
meeting. None of vou go beyond 

me in the estimate which you place on 
the position and the 
nalism 


power of jour- 
in this age. It is not onlv a 
great profession but it is the profes- 
which has the largest oppor 
tunity, and, if rightfully used, can 
exert the widest influence. The jour- 
nalist has some advantages over the 
statesman if he chooses to deal with 
publie questions in a_ statesmanlike 
way. While he is denied the satisfac- 
tion of sympathetic communion with 
an audience, his pen earries farther 
than the voice can reach and he can 
make his appeals more frequent and 
more continuous. 

Whenever I have de- 
scribe my work in a single word I 
call myself a journalist, and, having 
for more than two years felt the re- 
straints which official position im- 
poses upon utterance, I find satisfac 
tion in being able to enter again the 
field of newspaper discussion. Often 
when reading editorials which I 
thought ought to be answered, but to 
which I was not at liberty to reply, I 
was reminded of a story which I 
heard some years ago. A man went 
to a theater on a pass; the play was 
very bad and the actors were hissed 
and hooted, but the man who entered 
on the complimentary ticket felt that 
the proprieties of the occasion required 
him to keep still. Finally one of the 
audience, noticing that he did not join 
in expressions of disapproval, went to 
him and protested against his silence 
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Editor. The Commoner, Lincoln, Neb. 


that you like this play, do you?’’ he 
was asked. 
‘No’? 


pass, 


replied the man with the 
‘I do not like this play any 
better than the rest of you, but I came 
in on a pass; but [ promise you this, 
however, if this thing gets much 
worse I will go out and buy a ticket 
and then I’ll be as emphatic as any 
of you.”’ 

1 am now in a position to criticize 
my brother editors as well 
criticized by them. 

In such a presence 
necessary to 


as to be 


it will not be 
speak of the minor 
temptations which come to the jour- 
nalist—but a word as to the tempta- 
tion which probably comes most often, 
namely, the one that would lead him 
to attempt to win favor by writing 
simply to please. One is not to be 
blamed for finding pleasure in being 
agreeable, but an editor who does his 
duty cannot always please everybody, 
and the effort to do so is apt to be as 
fatal to him as it was to the chameleon 
of which vou probably have heard. 
A man, visiting the home of a friend, 
became interested in a pet chameleon. 
Meeting his friend a few days after- 
wards he inquired about the little 
animal 
‘*It is dead,’’ said the owner. 
‘Dead! Why how did that 
pen??? inquired the friend. 
“Well,”’ said the owner, ‘‘it was 
ry accommodating and seemed to 
take pleasure in exhibiting its ac- 
complishments. I would put it upon 
a piece of red cloth and it would turn 
red; then | would put it upon a green 
‘loth and it would turn green, and so 
on, but one day a visitor insisted that 
I try it on a piece of Scotch plaid and 
he poor little thing killed itself try 


? 


¢ to match the colors.’’ 


hap- 


It is impossible for an editor to 


NUMBER 


| Its Relation 
Aftairs 


match all colors, and he will find it 
better, in the end, to pursue a consist 
ent course; if he speaks frankly to his 
readers and establishes a reputation 
for candor and sincerity, they give 
weight to his words. 

Assuming that it is your desire to 
the usefulness of the press 
and to see it conducted on the highest 
possible plane—the only means by 
which its usefulness can reach a max 
imum—I venture to three 
things which, in my judgment, will 
give a larger influence to the jour 
nalist : 

No one can 
weekly paper, edited 
the same larger 
fluence in proportion to the number 
of its subscribers than the dail 
newspaper, owned by a corporat 
controlled by influences which are un 
known to its readers and edited by 
group of with 
and personalities the people are un 
acquainted. 
vious; as the strength of a speech d 
pends, not so much upon what th 
man Says as It does upon the character 
of the man behind the speech, so th 
influence of an editorial depends not 
upon the number of those who read 11 
but upon the faith that the 
have in the character of the 
writes the editorial or is 
ble for if It is hard to 
an estimate of the valu 
torial know the 
know the editorial expresses the hon 
est convictions of a disinterested per 
son in whose uprightness we have cor 
fidence 
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no way of knowing who owned the terest—that is, whether he would owner of the paper is an owner of 
papers which they read, and, there reap a profit while the people railroad stocks; if a newspaper tried 
fore, no way of judging what pecuni bore the expense. And for the same to convince its readers that 7 
ary interests the owners had in misin reason, if a newspaper urges an- trust is an economic benefit to 
forming the public. We now have a nexation of territory, his readers the nation, its readers ought to 
law which compels a paper to reveal have a right to know whether an- know whether the proprietor owns 
its ownership and the pecuniary obli nexation would be of personal and trust stock; if a newspaper op- 
gations which rest upon the paper pecuniary profit to him. poses municipal ownership of mu- 
The law also adds a very important [If a newspaper urges an increase _nicipal franchises, the readers 
requirement, namely, that advertise in the naval and military appro- ought to know if his views on 
ments shall be so indicated that the  priations, it is only fair that the the subject are affected by the 
reader will know what is paid for and readers should know whether the ownership of stock in such enter- 
what represents the conscience or owner has a pecuniary interest in prise. 
judgment of the owner or editor ef the building of battleships, or in In suggesting that the public 
the paper. But this is iia should know such ma- 
not enough. It is aston —— — SSS] terial facts as would 














ishing that it took so long 
information 
which the public is now 
able regard 
to the ownership of pa 
pers. Strange that a 
newspaper which lives on 
publicity should avoid 
publicity as to itself. Un 


ra) secure the 


to obtain in 


til a short time ago some 
of our newspapers were 
like a dark = lantern 

they threw light upon 
evervthing except them 
selves, and it was not a 
matter of surprise that 
those papers which em 


ploved dark lantern meth 
ods were used by 
men who exhibited some 
of the characteristics of a 
burglar 


being 


Pleads for Accuracy. 


I do not know that it 
will he possible to give 
the publie legal protec 


tion from the injurv done 
hy those journalists who 
put the passion for sensa 
tional news above the dc 
that the truth shall 
he stated accurately. We 
must trust the readers to 
punish this violation of 
newspaper ethies by giv 
ing support to those pa 
which are able to 
withstand the temptation 
to print a news item be 


sire 





pers 


fore they have the au 
thentic information. 

There are. however : 
some things that can be 9 = 
done by law for the pro 
tection of the publie, and my ex 
perience in the State Department 
leads me to suggest that it would 
contribute to the welfare of the 
public as well as the standing of 


journalism to 
of a 


to his 


the owner 
newspaper to make known 
readers any pecuniary in- 
terest which he has in the 
mental policy which he 
mends. If, for instanee, he advo 
cates intervention in the affairs of 
another country, his readers have 
a. right to know whether his in 
terest in intervention is in any re- 
spect different from the public in- 


require 


rovern 
recom- 
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Missoulian, Missoula, Mont 

William Jennings Bryan 
the manufacture of arms and am- 
munition, or in army contracts. If 


& newspaper adopts a policy caleu- 
lated to create friction between 
this country and other countries 
and to stir up the passions which 
might lead to war, it is only fair 
that the public know whether the 
owner of the paper is pecuniarily 
interested producing a feeling of 
alarm which can be used to support a 
demand for ‘‘greater preparedness.’’ 
Readers Should Know Editor’s Motive. 
And so, if a 
effective 


newspaper opposes 
railroad regulation, its 


readers ought to know whether the 





enable it to properly 
weigh the editorial utter- 
ances of a newspaper. I 
am only proposing that 
we apply to the news- 
paper the principles that 
have long been applied in 
eourts of justice. If we 
regard a journalist as a 
witness and the editorial 
page as testimony. we 
should remember that the 
witness is alwavs subject- 
ed to cross-examination 
and that the first ques- 
tion asked is as to his in- 
terest in the result of the 
ease, If. on eross-exami- 
nation, he discloses a pe- 
euniary interest in the 
suecess of the side for 
which he testifies. that in 
terest is always taken into 
eonsideration in determ 
ining the weight to be 
riven to his testimony. 
If we give to the jour- 
nalist a still higher posi- 
tion and invest him with 
the authority of a judge 
to decide questions of in- 
terest to the public. then 
there is still more reason 
to inquire whether he is 
disinterested, for the 
judge, by universal cus- 
} tom, is prohibited from 
acting in a case in which 
he has a personal or pe- 
cuniary interest. I am 
sure you will agree 





with me that the influ- 
ence of the journalist 
will be inereased in 
proportion as he wins public 


confidence; the journalist who con- 


ceals a _ selfish interest while he 
advises the publie to his 
own profit—such a_ journalist 
violates the sense of justice which 
God has placed in the human 
heart. 


Advocates Signing of Editorials. 
Another suggestion: In line with 
what I have said it seems reasonable 
to suppose that the signing of edi- 
torials and of news reports would 
contribute both to the accuracy and 
to the reputation of the writers. It 
(Continued on Page 11) 











Duty of the Press to the Reading Public 


A Reply to William J. Bryan 


Editor. 


HE outstanding feature of the 
World’s Press Congress held at 


the 


tional Exposition in San 


Panama-Pacifie 


Interna- 


Francisco 


last July, was undeniably the spirited, 


well-reasoned and in 


many 


respects 


remarkable address of the Hon. Wil- 


liam Jennings Bryan. 
able for its directness and 
for its skillful handling of 
but though 
agree with 
Mr. Bryan’s political 


complex issues ; 
one may not 
ideals, one must pay pro- 
found 
pened judgment and inti- 


of the 


it ropes,’’ 


respect to his ri- 


mate knowledge 
iournalistie 
marking as they do past 
the craft to 
are all proud to 


mastership of 
which we 
belong 
The signed leading arti- 
ele 
tised on American or other 
but I have 
whether it 


successfully 


mav become aeclima- 


congenial soil, 


evrave doubts 


ean he intro- 


duced into British or over 


seas Journalism. Certainly 
it gs not favored in anv of 
ov dominions, and the at 


tempt to plant it on Aus 


tralian soil by means of 


drastic legislation has been 
failure 
of a 
political campaign in Aus- 
tralia 


an acknowledged 


During the currence 
political articles 
must be signed by the re 
puted writer and the 
ual but it is 


realized that the former is 


act- 


editor ; now 


a veritable dummy and the 


possible 


It was remark- 


By Mark R. Cohen 


The Dunedin, 
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as not to be worthy of serous con- 


sideration. The responsible editor ot 


any high-class publication—he it 


newspaper or journal Is proud of 
his profession, is jealous of its great 
and will become a 


of Mammon 


mistakes in gauging publie opinion, 


traditions, never 


creature Ile may make 


a statesman 


Ve Th Zealand 


and abilit isa fearles 
writer have long since penetrated 


the shores of my own country, I do 


not consider that the ne Wspaper pre 


apy al 


reports or spy 


will be advantaged by thi 


therein of ‘‘locals’’ or 








(“ourtes 


journal 


for a 


law is therefore practically a dead 
letter. 
gut that the ethics of 
ism should make it 
writer to. gull the reading 


by putting forward 
neither believes in 


if put to the proof is 


Views 


not 


public 


that he 


nor could defend 


known 


among us, and for the credit of jour 


nalism in this country | 


would 


fain 


hope that it is of such rare occurrence 


\ 
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Vark R Cohen 


pul These m stakes will he of the head. 


never of the heart If there be news 


papers that put personal interest he 


fore publ ( duty the vreatl army of 
readers. who are never slow to dis 
‘ern where the truth lays, will as 


sured] take note of such and speedily 
ount the 
While 


to the considered opinions of the ven 


mselves out. 


y the 


pray ny 


tleman from Nebraska, whose fame as 


utmost deference 





cial articles over the signatures l 
members of the staff. Much more to 
the point and far better 
in the public interest, in 
my humble judgment—if 
these departments fa 


newspaper are character 


ized by correctness of th 
recorded — statements hy 
the avoidance of par 

feeling. and by the absenes 
of anything that will caus 
pain or give offense to th 


individual in the 
When astie ‘ 


tself 


humblest 
COMMUNITA 
paper lays 


speak with authority 
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Kdgar Sullivan has been appointed 
instructor in journalism at the Uni 
versity of California 

Neil Fk, Cline and V. Guy Serivner 
of Kansas-Beta chapter spent the 
summer reporting on the Aansas City 
Journal 

Kilmer DD. Potter, Maine-Omega, 
spent the summer doing reportorial 
work for the Portland (Maine) Even 
Lng Eapre ss Advertise) 

J. M. Page, °17, of lowa State-Tau 
chapter, is this vear enrolled in the 
department of journalism at the Umi 
versity of Illinois 

John Gleissner, Kansas-Beta, °16., 
spent part of the summer at Berkeley 
working on the Summer Session Cali 
fornan at the University of Cali 
fornia. 

Albert W. Attwood, Amherst, ’03 
who has been on the staffs of the New 
York Sun and Press, has been elected 
an associate professor in journalism at 
Columbia university. 

The enrollment in the department 
of journalism of the University of 
Kansas has increased twenty-five per 
cent this vear. There are now 256 
students in the department 

W. A. Sumner, instructor in journ 
alism at Kansas State college re- 
signed in August to go to the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, where he is now 
instructor in agricultural journalism. 

Six members of Sigma Delta Chi 
were included among the 1,000 Y. M. 
(, A. representatives of American col 
leges and universities who pow-wowed 
at Lake Geneva, Wis., this summer. 

Joseph Steven Smith of Milwaukee 
has been appointed instructor in 
journalism at Marquette university to 
succeed Earl Stumpf, who resigned 
during the summer to go into busi- 
ness. 

John Brisben Walker formerly of 
t h eC Cosmopolitan, h as announced 
through the Editor and Publisher an 
offer to give a site of 40 acres at 
Mount Morrison. Colo.. to establish 
a home for newspapermen 

F. W. Beckman, head of the depart 
ment of journalism at lowa State col 
lege and a member of Tau chapter, 
was elected president of the associa 
tion of college editors at their con 
vention at Madison, Wis., in June 

Professor Colvin V. Lyme nt of the 
department of journalism of the Um 
versity of Oregon and a member of 
Oregon-Omicron chapter, was acting 


editor of the Eugene Daily Guard for 
six weeks during the summer. 

The latest addition to the depart- 
ment of journalism at the University 
of Kansas is the son of Professor L. N. 
Flint. born October 6. Judging from 
his ability to chew the end of a pencil, 
he is an editor in the making. 

Edgar S. Sheridan, formerly head 
of the department of journalism at 
the University of Washington, is read- 
ing copy on the telegraph desk of the 
Chicago Tribune. Wis home address 
is: 4306 Oakenwald avenue, Chicago. 

Four rooms have been added to the 
Journalism building at the University 
of Kansas so as to accommodate the 
new students. The additional rooms 
are used as a library and reading 


Bryan’s Proposals Ridiculed 


Included among the many news- 
papers which were unwilling to take 
Mr. Bryan's suggestions seriously was 
the New York Times. To give the lay- 
man an idea how the Commoner’s sys- 
tem would work out in a big metro- 
politan daily, the Times gives a storv 
of a fire in a factory in New York 
and visualizes a paragraph under the 
Bryan plan. 

“The fire was confined to the two 
top floors—Henry Smith (general work 
reporter in charge of the fire), and the 
loss of life was entirely among those 
on the one next to the top—J. C. Wood 
(rewriting City News copy). Messrs. 
Flint and Steel, the heads of the fac- 
tory, say that only 50 girls were at 
work on that floor—H. R. Robinson 
(assigned to interviews), but fail to ex- 
piain how it was that—Willam Corri- 
gan (copy reader), 65 bodies were 
taken to the morgue—Samuel Schwarz 
(covering the morgue). Fire Chief 
Williams said that an _ investigation 
must be made—B. F. Connelly (as- 
signed to fire department), but Dis- 
trict Attorney White said last night 
that none was under contemplation by 
his office—Thomas Corcoran (cover- 
ing district attorney's off:ce). Inspec- 
tor Schmidt believes the loss of life 
would have been much greater buf 
for the early discovery of the fire by 
Patrolman Whitney Isaac Cohn (po- 
lice reporter) It is said, however, by 
Mrs. Waldo, the woman suffrage lead- 
er, who happened to be passing in her 
1utomobile, that the alarm was turned 
in by a shopgirl—Helen F. Rowell 
(covering suffrage headquarters). This 
girl's identity was learned from H. F 
Stote of Milwaukee, who said last 
night at the Hotel Columbia that he 
had passed at the moment and asked 
her where the fire was—A. D. Ellert 
(hotel reporter).” 
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room and for Professor Merle 
Thorpe’s offices. 

Professor Merle Thorpe of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and Professor 
James Melvin Lee of New York uni- 
versity were in charge of the instrue- 
tion of journalism at the summer 
school of the University of California 
during July and August. 

The department of journalism at 
Kansas State college made the great- 
est strides forward this year of any 
department in the institution. More 
than eighty students are enrolled in 
the department, which is a gain of one 
hundred per cent, 

Professor Fred Newton Scott, head 
of the department of rhetoric and who 
is also in charge of instruction in 
journalism at the University of Michi- 
gan, toured the western states dur- 
ing the summer. While at San Fran- 
cisco he addressed the International 
Press Congress. 

Several notable articles on journal- 
ism have recently appeared in current 
publications. Collier’s for June 26 
contained ‘‘The Man Who Made the 
‘Star,’ ’’ by William Allen White, an 
admirable character study of the late 
William R. Nelson of the Kansas City 
Star. 

Theodore H. Brewer. director of the 
school of journalism at the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, is attending Har- 
vard university this vear. He is do- 
ing advanced work in English. Har- 
old H. Herbert, Illinois-Lambda, as- 
sociate professor of journalism, is act- 
ing director of the school. 

The New York Evening Post on 
Saturday, June 26, presented an ar- 
ticle by L. J. Bekker. giving the views 
of Chester S. Lord, for 32 vears man- 
aging editor of the New York Sun, on 
the journalism of today. Mr. Lord 
thinks that editors are less advertised 
than they were in Greeley and Dana’s 
time, but are not less able. He main- 
tains that the paper of our fathers 
would not be tolerated now. 

A monthly magazine devoted to the 
interests of newspapers and newspa- 
per men of the state of Washington 
will appear this fall from the print- 
ing plant of the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of Washing- 
ton in Seattle. It will be edited by 
the head of the department, Professor 
Frank G. Kane, and distributed with- 
out expense to the newspaper men of 
the state. 
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Spreading the Gospel of Accuracy 
in Journalism 


HE recent report of the New 
York World’s Bureau of Ae- 
euracy and Fair Play for two 

years ending June 30, 1915, is not 
only of timely interest to students of 
journalism several college 
newspapers throughout the United 
States have established similar bu- 


is compelled to sacrifice some accuracy 
in attaining speed, is amusing. Not 
only is this not true, but no editor 
should tolerate to any degree the sur 
render of any 


world The pol c\ adopted ® Th 
World should be the polices af eves 
ollege newspaper. It is: 
T! ‘<The W orld alms to hye aceurate 
tion that the sources of lianas oetes It aims to be fair and 
t m4 ad ’ : person who reads if and to ever 
are usually to be relied upon and that 
inaccuracies unusual. 


accuracy. 


Just To evel 
because 5 
Del 
Sor W hose 


name if prints 


are contains 


reaus and others intend to do so, but considerable truth and no doubt part * Accuracy and fair play are im 
also in that it contains significant ly because the average college reporter separable in journalism. — Tnaceura 
truths which answer the principal ob- has his news served out to him in a Offem means Injury to Innocent per 
jections which have been raised sort of a combination salad from SONS, A newspaper's influence 


against the creating of like offices on 
student publications. The objects of 
the bureau, as stated by Ralph Pulit- 
zer in the order creating it, play’ 
are: if 


measured by the number of pr 


AND BELIEVE 


words 


opl 
IN IT 


and = fan 


which he ean pick whatever appeals 
to his particular taste. But the col 
lege newspaper with its comparitively 


who read it 
The “Accurac 


sum up the law of libel 





what is published is true 


‘*To promote accuracy and ind fair the writer need not 
fair play, to correct careless- worr about the libel law 
ness and to stamp out fakes ivil or eriminal.”’ 
and fakers.’’ The organization and met! 

t To this, college editors have ods emploved by The World’ 
been quick to subscribe; but, Hureau can serve as a euid 
they have been almost equally to college newspapers whiel 

; alert to contend that to oper- contemplate the establisl 
ate a similar bureau with like of similar bureaus saa 

: objects on an undergraduate Deforest White. head of tl 

; daily, a semi-weekly or week- Legal Department of Th 
ly newspaper, was imprac- World, is the director of the 


ticable. It was pointed out Bureau, with Riehard Lintl 


that a reporter, copy-reader cum and James L. Frazes 
or editor on a metropolitan associate directors. A part of 
; newspaper was employed to Mr. Linthieum’s dut + to 
d give most of his time to his read The World Lot 
j particular duties while on a newspapers critically in ord 
college newspaper, most of to discover contradiction ey} 
the members of the staff, if rors, and unfairness Mi 
not all, served without pe- Frazee is on duty at nicht 
cunlary remuneration and and reads in proof all articl 
necessarily made extra-curri- designed for publicat 














cular activities secondary. It The Morning World t} 
followed from that, these edi- view to preventing Ina 11 
tors argued, that a_ college and unfairness 

newspaper was somewhat a All complaints 

victim of conditions and that the question of aceura 
a reporter on a student publi- fair play received in any di 
cation had neither the time partment of The World ar 
nor the opportunity that a turned over to the Bur 
city newspaper reporter had These complaints include libel 
to verify the authenticity of actions, letters from attorne 
any news-story. To that was) «.itocy The New York World and others d. complaint 
added that a reporter on a Ralph Pulitzer made in person at The World 
college newspaper could al- ‘a of fic The B | makes 
most invariably rely upon his sources inexperienced and immature report- careful inquiry and determines wheth- , 
of information as productive of only ers contains its inaccuracies just as er or not thes ts are el] 
accurate news and that the student does the city newspaper When a founded, and. if the ire, wi sor 
publication was unusually free from great newspaper as the New York sponsible for the matter nplained 


inaceuracies. Part of the argument World can prove so conclusively that of. Having detern | 

will not bear close scrutiny. The such a bureau as it has established plaint is well founded. the mecessar 
complaint that the college student can actually promote accuracy and correction is) prepared and 

makes his studies secondary and his fair play and correct carelessness, over for publication to t! 

socalled extra-curricular activities of then it of course follows that any stu editor of whichever edit y 
primary importance is so common that dent newspaper can profit by these World published the part 


it has become trite. This point needs 
no further consideration. To inti- 
mate that the college reporter, more 
so than the city reporter, frequently 


experiences and should be glad to en 
list in the cause of spreading the gos 
pel of accuracy and fair play in jour 

throughout the 


nalism newspaper 
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er compla ned of 
“A eard-index re 
ing who are 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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A NEWSPAPER YARN OR TWO 


IF DIOGENES HAD KNOWN 


The Deer Park (Wash.) Union is 
an honest newspaper. It announces 
to the world that it is a ‘‘weekly 


journal for the dissemination of news 
in the city of Deer Park and vicinity 
and published to be of use and make 


’ 
money.’ 


HE SIGNED THE PLEDGE 

Detroit boasts of a newspaper pub- 
lisher who will not allow his 
ployes to use intoxicants. Whenever 
he examines applicants for positions 
as reporters or copy readers, he al- 
ways asks: ‘‘Do you drink?’’ 

One one occasion a young man re- 
plied: 

‘‘Thank you. I don’t eare if I do.’’ 

On another occasion, the applicant 
said that he did not use liquor. The 
publisher then asked when the young 
man had quit. The reply was: 

**Yesterday afternoon.’’ 


em- 


NO THOUGHT OF REFUSAL 

Most cub reporters are im- 
pressed with the authority and power 
of the managing editor. The story is 
told in the office of the Detroit News 
of a reporter who was sent to obtain 
a photograph of a woman who was 
involved in a seandal suit. The re- 
porter had hardly finished telling the 
woman who he was and what he want- 
ed when he faced a closed door, This 
defiance of the authority of the man- 
aging editor almost overwhelmed the 


soon 


young man He made several at- 
tempts to open the door and then 
started down the street. He met a 


policeman to whom he told his story 
A few minutes later reporter and po- 
liceman awaited the opening of the 
front door of the woman’s home. 
When the woman appeared, the po- 
liceman in a commanding tone, said: 

‘*Give this boy your picture.’ 

A half hour later the desired pic- 
ture was resting upon the city editor’s 
desk and the reporter felt as if the 
woman had been taught a needed les- 
son. 


INSPIRED, NOT CRIMINAL 
‘*Bill,’’ the poet gasped, staggering 
into his friend’s room. 
‘*Why, what’s wrong?’’ the friend 








inquired, startled as he grasped hold 
of the tottering man. 4 

‘*Wrong!’’ the poet muttered. ‘‘ Ye 
I wrote a poem about my lit- 






gods ! 


tle boy. I began the first verse with 
these lines: 

‘“**My son; my pigmy counter- 
part.’ ”’ 


**Yes, ves!’’ 

The poet drew a long breath as he 
took a newspaper from his pocket. 

‘*Read!’’ he blazed suddenly. ‘‘See 
what that criminal compositor did to 
my opening line.’’ 

‘*My son! My pig! 
part!”’ 


My counter- 


ALMOST A CRISIS 

Every newspaper man has difficulty 
in writing certain words on the type- 
writer. For some an ‘‘i’’ will persist 
in getting ahead of an ‘‘e’’ when the 
order should be reversed. For others 
certain syllahles are commonly left 
out, like ‘‘er’’ in manufacturer and 
treasurer. 

In the San Francisco office of the 
United Press there is a telegraph op- 
erator who always encounters trouble 
when he meets the word gravity. In- 
variably he spells it incorrectly. 

At the time that the English re- 
eruiting authorities at Birmingham 
were instructed to accept men pre- 
viously rejected for slight physical 
defects, this sentence was included in 
the story: 

‘* All reports combine to emphasize 
the gravity of the situation.’’ 

The operator wrote it in this way: 

‘‘All reports combine to emphasize 
the gravy of the situation.”’ 


A REAL HUNTER 


Many stories are told about un- 
scrupulous newspaper correspondents 
who unite in their efforts to sell fake 
stories. Here is one that can often be 
heard in the office of a St. Louis 
newspaper: 

A few years ago all of the St. Louis 
newspapers received stories from 
Oklahoma City about a lion that had 
broken loose from a cireus and was 
terrorizing the city. The first story 
was followed by queries asking how 
much could be used on a story about 











i lion killing cattle. The story looked 


mm z00od and instructions were sent to 
™ wire stories without querying. 


Then 
‘ame a yarn about the killing of two 
children, then another about more cat- 
tle being killed and then one of the 
editors smelled a rodent. While an 
operator was taking a story from the 
wire, the editor grabbed a piece of 
copy paper and scribbled this note 


upon it: 
**Kill lion, Brown.’’ 
Bing! Back came the answer: 


‘*Can do so in 500 words.’’ 


JUST A MERE INCIDENT 


The story is told in the office of the 
Boston Traveler of an Englishman 
who had had considerable reportorial 
experience on London newspapers and 
was regarded as a thoroughly reliable 
newspaperman. He was assigned to 
cover the parade on Bunker Hill day. 
After the parade he returned to the 
office of the Traveler and wrote a 
splendid description of the procession 
and at the end of the story added this 


paragraph: 
‘*Today’s historical pageant was 
an unqualified success. Those in 


charge are worthy of every praise. 
The only unfortunate occurrence dur- 
ing the entire day was the runaway 
on Tremont street, when four horses 
drawing one of the floats became 
frightened and dashed into the crowd, 
injuring three and killing two spec- 
tators.’’ 


"ALF A BRICK TOO MUCH 


The Chicago News had a composing 
room foreman who boasted that he 
never overset more than half a col- 
umn of matter. One day this fore- 
man was walking past the newly com- 
pleted Morrison hotel. He noticed a 
small pile of rubbish in front of the 
building. A half of a brick was on 
top of the pile. The printer looked 
at the building, surveyed it from top 
to bottom and then took another 
glance at the pile and the half a 
brick. He saw no other building ma- 
terial which had been left over, 
stroked his chin and then remarked: 

““Tt was a good make-up man that 
bossed that job.’’ 














IGMA DELTA CHI opened the 

sixth year of its history with 

twenty-four active chapters. The 
most recent additions to the fraterni- 
ty roll are the chapters at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and Beloit college. 
Both were installed by President 
Roger Steffan. 

The national organization is enjoy- 
ing the best of health. The active 
chapters, without exception, are in 
splendid condition and the spirit 
among the undergraduates is most op- 
timistic. The alumni were never more 
keenly interested in the active chap- 
ters and the outlook for the fraternity 
was never brighter. Even a hurried 
reading of the letters from the dif- 
ferent chapters drives home several 
points, 

Probably the most surprising fact 
to be gleaned from the letters is the 
very marked increase in enrollment in 
the schools and departments of journ- 
alism in the different and 
universities. Although most of the 
higher educational institutions of the 
country failed to the usual 
erowth this year, no doubt because of 
the present economic depression, near- 
lv all of the departments where Sigma 
Delta Chi is represented, experienced 
more than ordinary increase in enroll 
ment this vear. Inasmuch as teachers 
of journalism with few exceptions 
have no ambitions to build up large 
departments of journalism, but rather 
insist upon such high standards that 
only the most competent can survive, 
this increased interest in the instrue- 
tion of journalism is significant 


colleges 


en 1OV 


It is pleasing to note that nearly 
ninety per cent of the graduates of 
the departments of journalism who 
Sigma Delta 
Chi, engage in active newspaper and 
magazine work and enjoy more than 
ordinary suecess. The number of men 
who forsake journalism for other pro- 
fessions is small 

Almost without exception, all of the 
chapters are proving real assets to the 
schools and departments of journal 
ism from which they draw members 
All of the chapters have been alert to 
grasp every opportunity to be of serv 
ice to the institutions of which they 
are a part. 

DePauw-Alpha chapter will again 
publish the Yellow Crab, a humorous 
magazine, as the chapter publication 
this year. The chapter rented th 
newspaper motion picture film 
‘*Fighting the Dead Line,’’ and gave 
a benefit show during the month. The 
film graphically depicts the produc 
ing of the Chicago Tribune through 
the many different stages, beginning 
with the gathering of the news and 
ending with the selling of the news 
paper on the streets. The chapter has 
arranged to have prominent news- 


are also members of the 


UE: ene tan alate 


papermen of the middle west address 
the students on journalism at the uni 
versity. 

Kansas-Beta chapter announces the 
names of Ross Clayton of Hill City, 
Kan., and John M. Miller of Atchin 
Kan., as new members. The 
chapter is in a healthful condition and 
is engaged in the usual activities 


Sigma Delta Chi 


National Journalistic 
Founded DePauw 
April 17, 


National Officers. 


son. 


Fraternity 
University 


1909 


President: Roger Steffan,editor The 
Evening Sun, Durham, N. C 
Vice-President and Editor of The Qu?ll 


Carl H. Getz, 
versity of 


School of 


Montana 


Journalism, Uni- 


Missoula, Montana. 


Secretary: EF. M. Church, 305 Merrick 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Treasurer: tobert Lowry, The States 
. man, Austin, Texas 

Historian: Lee A. White, Department 


University of 
Washington 
President: 


of Journalism, 
Seattle, 
Honorary 
Past 


Washington 


Chase S. Osborn 


Presidents: Laurence H Sloar 
The American, New York City Sol H 
Lewis, editor The Tribune, Lynden, Was! 
Chapter Secretaries. 
DePauw-Alpha—C lifford T Warner 
Sigma Chi House, Greencastle, Ind 
Kansas-Beta—Charles E Sweet, 1222 
Mississippi street, Lawrence, Kansas 
M:chigan-Gamma—Francis F. McKin 


ney, Press Building, Ann Arbor, Mich 
Denver-Delta—Robert E. Sherer, Uni 
ersity Park, Colo 
Epsilon—Inactive. 
Washington-Zeta 


Clark Squire 4504 


16th Ave., N. E., Seattle, Wash 
Purdue-Eta—Elmer J. Lam}! 128 Wig 
gins street, Lafayette, Ind 
Ohio State-Theta—A Bernard Bers 
man, 70 18th avenue, Columbus, Ohio 
Wisconsin-lota William B. Reedy 215 


North Orchard street, Madison, Ws 
Ilowa-Kappa—E WwW Edwardso! 610 
East Jefferson street, Iowa City, Iowa 
Illinois-Lambda—Milton G Silver, 201 
East Green street, Champagne, Ill 


Mu—Inactive 
Missouri-Nu Ralph H. T 


irner, Sigma 


(hi House, Columbus, Mo 
Texas-Xi—Fred Hibbard 2009 Whitis 
Ave., Austin, Texas 
Oregon-Omicron—Leslie O. Tooze, Beta 
P: house, Eugene, Ore. 
Oklahoma-Pi—James P Rader Nor- 
man, Okla. 
Indiana-Rho—E. Ross Bentle Indiana 
Union, Bloomington, Ind 
Nebraska-Sigma—vU. S Harkson Phi 


Delta House, Lincoln, Nel 


Gamma 


Iowa State-Tau H FE Wilkinson 115 
Welch Ave., Ames, Iowa 
Stanford-Upsilon—Glenn A Hughes 
irdinal Club, Palo Alto, Cal 
Montana-Phi—P. N. Stone, 416 East 
Pine street, Missoula, Mont 
Louisiana-Chi—G. K. Faurot, Jr 201 


North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La 


Kansas State-Ps':—E. W Hoch, Man- 

tta Kan 

Maine-Omega—E dD. Potter Orono 
Maine 

(hicago-Beta-Alpha — Frederick Kuh 


Blackstone Ave., Chicago, Ill 
Beloit-Beta-Beta—G. R. McArthur, 424 


Prospect St., Beloit, Wis. 
Chapter secretaries will kindly notify 
jlitor of any errors or changes in ad- 


With the Active Chapters 


Ineluded among the six new men 
bers of lowa-Kappa chapter is Norris 
editor of the Efficien 
magazine and head of the department 
of political science at the University 
of Iowa. The chapter is again pub 
lishing The Medicine Van, the 
pus humorous magazine, 


elected 


E. Briscoe, 


eam 
this vear 
[llinois-Lambda three new 
members at the opening of college 
They are: J. K. Barber, °16, editor 
of the Illinois Magazine: Howard Fer 
vuson, °17, editor of the Summe 
Illing and of the 1917 Jl: Olin 
Archer, 717, a practical newspaper 
man who has had considerable experi 
nee on the [linois newspapers 
Oregon-Omicron 
the 
Teache rs of 


chapter acted as 
Western 


Journalism 


Association of 
which held 
its first annual conference at Eugene 
during the latter part of October 
Stanford Upsilon decided to 
limit the number of ten 
With the opening of thre 
members were elected, including Paul 
Dowling, “16. an experienced 
paperman who 
spe jal 


hosts to 


has 
member rs to 


college 


news 
writing 
the 


Is engaged in 
articles for Si veral of 
national weeklies 

Kansas-State-Psi chapter held a big 
initiation and banquet at thi 
f college Included among the new 
members were President Il. .J. Waters 
ind FE. TT. Tloeh { 
Kansas 

All of the chapte rs report that all 


of their members are active 


Opening 


former governor of 


n campus 


journalistic circles and that their list 
of members ineludes the editor of the 
college daily or weekly or sem 
weekly. editor of the annual. editor 
of the literary magazine and of an 
other student publ tor Most of 
the members of most of the chapter 
ire acting as correspondents for dit 
ferent city hewspapel nd are in th 
Ootalnins nvaluable Traini 

and at that tl me time re doi 
considerable to meet their expenses 

hile attending lew 

All of the chapters announce that 
thev are holding meetings regular! 
and that the programs consist of talks 
1) menin th ve ! spaper I eld 
hy members of the ; Wit ind | 
members of the active chapter. Round 
table discussions o irrent — news 
paper problems are als popular 
feature of these chapter meetings 

Some of the chapter tters received 
were worthless because the informa 
tion supphed was so incomplete. Full 
name and date of graduation of mem 


hers is always wanted 

One of the questions W hich 
mand the attention of the 
and the next issue 
whether non-membe Delta 
(‘hi shall be allowed to subseribe for 
THE QUILL. 


between now 


rs of Sigma 
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Kansas 
Tope ka 


Tom Blackburn of the 
State-Psi chapter is with the 
State Journal, 

Carson N. Light, 
"15, is with the Akron (O.) News. 

Donald Higgins, Wisconsin-lota, 
‘13, is with the Minneapolis Tribune. 

Joseph W. Bollenbeck, Wisconsin- 
Iowa, ‘15, is with the Milwaukee 
Journal. 

Claude M. Ogle, 
14. is city editor of 
Herald. 

Harold Jenness, Wisconsin-lota, 
15, is managing the Nampa (Idaho) 
Leader-Herald. 

Ernest R. Hoftyzer, Ohio State- 
Theta, '15, is a member of the repor- 
torial staff of the Cleveland Press. 

Frank E. Mason, Ohio State-Theta, 


World’s 
HE Press Congress of the 
World, an international organi- 
zation, to meet triennially at the 
world’s capitals, and to embrace work- 
ers in every department of journal- 
ism in all countries, was formed at the 


DePauw-Alpha, 


DePauw-Alpha, 
the Greencastle 


International Press Congress, which 
met July 5th to 10th, 1915 at the 
Panama - Pacific International Ex- 
position, in San Francisco. A 


brief constitution was adopted and 
officers were selected, two vice- 
presidents from each nation, a 
treasurer and a president. The office 
of the president was made the per- 
manent headquarters of the Congress. 
The invitation of the Government of 
New South Wales to hold the first 
meeting of the Press Congress of the 
World in Sydney, Australia, in 
March-April, 1918, as presented by 
Niel Nielsen, Commissioner from New 
South Wales, was accepted. 

The 


dress by 


Congress, opened by an ad- 
William Jennings Bryan, 
large in number, important in 
personnel and program. The Honor- 
ary President was Virgilio Rodriguez 
Beteta, of Guatemala, Editor Diaro de 
Centro America. The enrollment was 
delegates, accompanied by 1230 
visitors, a total of 2187 persons in at- 
tendanece. This enrollment represent- 
ed 29 nations and 46 states of the 
United States. Of the delegates, 697, 
or three-fourths, were from outside 
California and 123 from outside con- 
tinental United States. They includ- 


was 


957 


Press 


"15, is a member of the editorial staff 
of The American Boy. 

Ford G. Owners, Ohio State-Theta, 
"15, 1s business manager of the Van 
Wert (Ohio) Times. 

Paul F. Haupert, Ohio State-Theta, 
15, is city editor of the Wooster 
(Ohio) Daily News. 

Nick Seidenberg, LIllinois-Lambda, 
15, is a reporter on the Peoria Even- 
ing Star. 

J. Edward Doyle, Maine-Omega, 
15, is doing reportorial work for 
the Boston Post. 

Gilbert Clayton, Kansas-Beta, °15, 
is city editor of the Stevens Point, 
(Wis.) Journal. 

Leland G. Hendricks, Oregon-Omi- 
cron, is city editor of the Oregon 
Daily Statesman of Salem, Ore. 


ed representatives of Australia, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Argentine, Cuba, 
China, Canada, Colombia, Denmark, 
France, Greece, Germany Guatemala, 
England, Portugal, Ireland, Switzer- 
land, Honduras, Italy, Java, India, 
Japan, Mexico, New Zealand, Spain, 
Sweden, Alaska, Hawaii and the Phil- 
ippine Islands. The official proceed- 
ings will appear in the Book of the 


Congress, to be pub lished by a com- 
mittee of which Jason Rogers, pub- 
lisher of the New York Globe, is 


chairman. 

The constitution provides that the 
shall be 
Congress of the 


as the 
World. Its 
conferences, 
and united effort the 
journalism in every honor- 
able way. The sessions of the 
gress are to be open to the considera- 
tion of all questions directly affecting 
the press, but discussions of religion, 
politics and government policies will 
not be permitted. Workers in every 
department of journalism in every 
country who are engaged in promot- 
ing the highest standards and the 
largest welfare of the press are eligi- 
ble to membership. The officers shall 
be honorary president, a president, 
two vice-presidents, secretary-treasur- 
er, an executive committee, consisting 
of the president, secretary-treasurer 
and five additional members chosen 
from the vice-presidents. These of- 


organization known 
Press 
object is to advance by 
discussions 
cause of 


con- 


Milton Hagen, Stanford-Upsilon, 
14, is in Los Angeles in the employ 
of an advertising and literary agency. 

Fred Koenig, Iowa State-Tau, ’15, 
is assistant editor of Kimball’s Dairy 
Farmer, published at Waterloo, Lowa. 


Vaughn Bryant, Kansas-Beta, is 
this year teaching in the school of 


journalism at the University of Texas. 
Bryant was formerly with the Kan- 
sas City Star. 

K. K. Bettis, one of the charter 
members of Texas-Xi chapter, is now 
sporting editor of the Ft .Worth Rec- 
ord. 

Leo N. Burnett, Michigan-Gamma, 
‘14, after a year on the Peoria Jour- 
nal, is now publicity manager for the 
Cadillac Motor company at Detroit. 
He is to edit a house organ. 


Congress Organized 


ficers, with the exception of the hon- 
orary president, to be chosen by the 
executive committee, shall be elected 
at each session of the congress. The 
vacancies shall be filled by the Exec- 
utive committee on the recommenda- 
tion of the countries affected. The 
time and place of meeting shall be 
determined by the Executive Com- 
mittee. The constitution may be 
amended at any meeting under pro- 
visions to be established by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Walter Williams, dean of the school 
of journalism of the University of 
Missouri, was elected president of the 
Congress. 

Included among the teachers of 
journalism who attended the Interna- 
tional Press Congress were: W. S. 
Ament, Pomona College, Claremont, 
Cal.; H. M. Blain, Louisiana State 
university, Baton Rouge; B.O. Bliven, 
University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles; George C. Clancy, Be- 
loit college, Beloit, Wis.; M. M. Fogg, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln ; 
James Melvin Lee, New York univers- 
itv, New York city; Fred Newton 
Scott, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor; Merle Thorpe, University of 
Kansas, Lawrence; Talcott Williams. 
Columbia university, New York city: 
Walter Williams, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia; Everett Smith, Le- 
land Stanford, jr.. university, Palo 
Alto, Cal.; Carl H. Getz, University 
of Montana, Missoula. 
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W. M. Thornton, Texas-Xi, 7°13, is 
in charge of the Dallas, Galveston 
News agency in Austin 

Andrew J. Eldred, Washinegton- 
Zeta, 713, has left the Tacoma 
(Wash.) Times to join the Washing- 
ton (D. C.) bureau of the United 
Press Associations. 

Edwin Ford, Stanford-Upsilon, °14, 
is engaged in lecturing and writing 
for the United States Steel Corpora 
tion at the Panama-Pacific Interna 
tional Exposition at San Francisco. 

Herman Steen, lowa_ State-Tau. 
13, is traveling agricultural editor 
of the Des Moines Register. 

Floyd Wambeam, Iowa State-Tau, 
15, former editor of the Jowa State 
Student, is agricultural editor of the 
Des Moines News. 

E. H. Smith, Kansas State-Psi, °14. 
reported on the Aansas City Star and 
Journal this summer and is now with 
the Journal on the Kansas side. 

Nelvin Ryder, Ohio State-Theta. 
15, is assistant publicity director of 
the Agricultural Extension depart 
ment of Ohio State university. 

**Bill’’ Koester, Kansas-Beta, had 
a merry time this summer publish 
ing The Athlete, a weekly sport sheet. 
in Atchinson, Kan. © Koester played 
every role from ottic e bo to publish 
er and as business manaver he mad 
every office pay a salary. 

Paul Neiman, Washington-Zeta 
14. is manager of the Oregon bureau 
of the Pacific News Service, which 
the western extension of the Interna 
tional News Service. Neiman has his 
offices in the Ore gon Journal building 
in Portland. 

Bert Cade, [llinois-Lambda, “17, 
turned to the University of Illinois 
this fall. after having worked two 
years on the Joliet Herald and the 
Illinois State Register at Springfield 


He will continue his work in journal 


ism and has been appointed one of 


the four news editors of The Daily 
Illini. 

William G. Breitenstein. Montan 
Phi, 715, spent the summer as a rv 
porter on the Hel na Tide pe ndent 


then handled the publicity work for 
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the Montana State Fair and is now 
at San Francisco with the Montana 
commission of the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition engaged in 
publicity work. 

Jack Greenlee, Kansas-Beta, 714, 
is city editor of the Oklahoma City 
While on the University 
Daily Kansan, Greenlee wrote a popu- 
lar feature headed **‘The Oracle.’’ He 
has recently revived this column in 
The Times and it is meeting with en 
thusiastic approval. 

Lowell J. Thomas, Denver-Delta, 
13, left Chicago in May and traveled 
20,000 miles through the western 
states, Canada and Alaska before he 
caught another glimpse of State street, 
Upon his return home he left the 
Chicago Journal and is now doing 
Chautauqua publicity work in New 
York city. 

J. Wainwright Evans, former pro 
fessor of English and in charge of the 
instruction in journalism at the Uni 
versity of Arkansas, succeeded H, F 
Harrington as assistant professor of 
journalism at the University of Kan 
Sas. Mr. Evans is a graduate of 
Princeton university and has had 
practi al newspaper experience on the 
Vew York Herald. Philadelphia Tn 
querer and the S?. Louis Glebe-Demo 
erat, 

B. A. MeAnney, a graduate of the 
Pulitzer school of journalism of Co 
lumbia university, has succeeded John 
('. Mellett as professor in journalisin 
at the University of Maine at Orono 
Mr. Mellett is now sporting editor of 
the New York Mail. 

Professor Frank G. Kane, head of 
the department of Journalism at the 
University of Washington, spent part 


Time S. 


of the summer visiting his parents at 
Duluth Minn., and renewing his 
newspaper acquaintanceships in Chi- 
avo and Detroit 
S. EK. Conybeare, former president 
f lowa State-Tau chapter, resigned 
ssoclate prot ssor of journalism at 
| a State colleg* and is now associ- 
managing editor of the Orange 
dd Farmer, a trade magazine pub 
d at Springfield, Mass. 


j 
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The department of journalism § at 
the University of Maine is this year 
equipped with a printing plant which 
vill be used as a laboratory for stu 
dents of journalism. The Universit: 
Press, as the plant is known, is in 
charge of Hugh W. Haswell, former 
state auditor of printing 

With an enrollment of nearly 100 
the department of journalism at Ohio 
State university has increased on 
hundred per cent over last year. On 
new class was added to the depart 
ment schedule to take care of the un 
expected number of new students 

Raiph H. Turner of Bartlesville 
Okla., a junior in the school of jour 
nalism of the University of Missouri 
and a member of the Missouri-Nu 
chapter, has been awarded the Eu 
vene Field scholarship, offered to the 
member of his class showing the great 
est promise in newspaper work 

Members of Kansas State-Psi chap 
ter just about controlled the news 
paper business in Manhattan, Kar 
during the summer. Vernon E. Bund 
was city editor of the Daily National 
ist, Ralph Hl. Heppe was city editor 
of the Daily Ve reury and Te Ih lav | 
burn was in ¢harge of the coll 
printing piant, 

H. F. Harrington, honorary mem 
ber of Ohio State-Theta chapter re 
signed as assistant professor of jour 
alism at the University of Kansas t 
lecome head of the department. of 
journalism at the University of ITI 
nois, Mr. Harrington has begun the 
big task of entire] reconstructing th 
department of journalism 

“Typical Newspaper Stories,”’ com 
piled by TL. F. Harrington of the de 
partment of journalism of the Un 
versity of Tlinois and published b 


Ginn & Compan s the title of a 
companion » volum to Tlarrington 
and Frankenberg’s Kssentials " 
Journalism.’> This volume aims 

present typical newspaper stories that 
may serve as instructive guides ta 
students of journalism. It: offers in 


a permanent form illustrative ma 
terial to be found elsewhere only ut 
the expense of much time and labor 
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The Referendum Vote 


KCAUSE of the failure of Sig- 

ma Delta Chi to hold the fourth 

annual convention at Lowa City, 
lowa, last May, as was planned, the 
most important questions which 
would have been brought before the 
convention were submitted to a refer- 
endum vote of the active chapters. As 
a result, secrecy was retained, double 
membership, that is, membership in 
Sigma Delta Chi and in any other 
journalistic fraternity, was prohibited 
and the constitution was so amended 
as to meet certain requirements of 
the division of classification of the 
postoffice department to obtain the en- 
trance of THE QUILL as second class 
mail matter. 

Of the twenty-six chapters in the 
fraternity, two—Virginia-Epsilon and 
Pennsylvania-Mu—are inactive and 
four—-Kansas State-Psi, Maine-Ome- 
ga, Chicago-Beta-Alpha and Beloit- 
Beta-Beta—were not admitted in time 
to vote. Twenty chapters were there- 
fore eligible to vote, The approval of 
thirteen chapters was needed to 
amend the constitution. Four chap- 
ters failed to vote. Louisiana-Chi 
chapter deliberately refrained from 
voting for the good reason that their 
members did not feel intimately ac- 
quainted with the issues before the 
fraternity and rather than vote un- 
intelligently would giadly submit to 
the judgment of the majority of chap- 
ters. No vote received from 
Washington-Zeta although 
the chapter secretary insists that the 
ballot was mailed to the national sec- 
Why De-Pauw-Alpha and 
Purdne-Eta chapters failed to vote is 
what the fraternity demands to know. 
If either or both of the two chapters 
have good reasons or if the ballots 


were lost in the mails, these facts 


was 


chapter, 


retary. 
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should be made known. If the failure 
of the chapters is the result of indif- 
ference and carlessness, then the na- 
tional officers will not hesitate to take 
action. 

The constitution provides that all 
chapters not voting are automatically 
recorded in the affirmative after the 
thirty-day voting period of balloting: 
but these four chapters which did not 
vote and were included among those 
which gave affirmative votes played 
little part in the final results of the 
vote. However, if three of these four 
chapters had voted against the pro- 
hibition of double membership, the 
amendment would have failed to carry 
by one vote. 

Four chapters — Wisconsin-lota, 
Ohio State-Theta, Texas-Xi and Mon- 
tana-Phi—voted to abolish secrecy. 
l'welve chapters voted for the re- 
tention of secrecy. ‘The results 
upon first sight appear to pre- 
sent conclusive proof that the fra- 
ternity is overwhelmingly opposed to 
the abolition of secrecy. It is true 
that the majority of the members— 
the undergraduates—insist upon the 
retention of the mystic element and 
vecause the members of the active 
chapters constitute the majority, THE 
QUILL will bow in submission, al- 
though we believe firmly we are 
right. The alumni, the men who have 
finished their college work and have 
bumped against the actual working 
conditions in the newspaper world to- 
day and have discarded the smoked 
glasses they wore while in college, ad- 
vise—seriously so—that the fraternity 
appreciate its real possibilities and 
throw off these marks of boyishness. 
But the alumni, too, will submit to 
a majority rule and will sit back in 
their chairs and watch generation aft- 
er generation grab their diplomas, 
rush away from the campus and later 
turn up with a query: *‘ Why didn’t 
| see my mistake before.’’ 

The fraternity has voted to retain 
secrecy and the fraternity’s will must 
be and will be respected by all, espe- 
cially by THe QuitLt, However, any 
intimation that the editor and his as- 
sociates have attempted to dictate to 
the fraternity or that they have false- 
ly presented sentiment, will be vigor- 
ously resented. The great mass of 
personal communications from under- 
graduate and alumni members which 
followed each issue of THE QUILL, was 
used as an index to the opinion of the 
fraternity’s members. If the alumni 
had been permitted to vote, convinc- 
ing evidence of this fact would have 
been obtained. 

THe Qua will have no more to 
say about secrecy. We have attempt- 
ed to interpret correctly fraternity 
opinion and the undergraduate heed- 
ed us not. He is in power and his 
will rules. 

The amendment to the constitution 
which proposed the prohibition of 
double membership, carried with fif- 


teen chapters in favor and four 
against. This includes the four chap- 
ters which did not vote and were re- 
corded in the affirmative. However, 
it is reasonable to suppose that at 
least two of the chapters which did not 
vote would have been recorded as in 
favor of the measure. The chapters 
which opposed the amendment were 
Wisconsin-Iota, Ohio State-Theta, 
Missouri-Nu, Indiana-Rho and Ne- 
braska-Sigma. It is significant that 
at each of these five institutions is 
established a chapter of Alpha Delta 
Sigma, the advertising fraternity at 
which the measure was aimed. Sigma 
Delta Chi has only the kindliest re- 
gard for Alpha Delta Sigma and be- 
lieves that the two organizations have 
distinctly different fields in which to 
work. But for a member to belong to 
both, we believe to be unwise. Again 
we face that common complaint re- 
ferred to as divided loyalty and that 
is one of the reasons why the meas- 
ure was proposed. 

Now that this particular amend- 
ment has carried it means that no 
member of Sigma Delta Chi may join 
another journalistic fraternity with- 
out sacrificing his membership in Sig- 
ma Delta Chi. If he is already a 
member of some other journalistic 
fraternity, it of course does not mean 
that he must now surrender his mem- 
bership in one or the other, We are 
passing no ex post facto laws. 

Sigma Delta Chi is intended pri- 
marily for men who intend to enter 
the editorial side of newspaper or 
magazine work. It is a journalists’ 
organization and just what is meant 
by a journalist must necessarily be 
left to the judgment of the different 
chapters. However, it must be re- 
membered that most of the men em- 
ployed in the business office are not 
journalists. 

Because of a requirement of the di- 
vision of classification of the United 
States postoffice department, the fra- 
ternity was asked to authorize a 
change in the constitution which 
would show that a certain definite 
sum from the amount paid by each 
member upon being elected to mem- 
bership went to THe QuILL as a sub- 
scription for a certain length of time. 
There was no particular significance 
to this particular amendment and it 
passed unanimously. 

The results of the referendum vote 
are disappointing to THe Qui, but 
we are consoled with the fact that the 
majority of the members of the fra- 
ternity saw their will sustained and 
that should be satisfying to them. A 
fraternity with a satisfied body of 


members must necessarily be in good 


health. 


In all seriousness and in all sin- 
cerity, THe QuimLL congratulates the 
active chapters upon their signal vic- 
tory. , 
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Old Officers Reelected 


LL of the old officers of Sigma 
A Datta Chi were reelected at the 

referendum election. The fra- 
ternity is to be congratulated. In 
Roger Steffan, national president, 
who resigned as state editor of the 
Ohio State Journal to become editor 
and part owner of The Evening Sun, 
Durham, N. C., the organization has 
a very able head. His consistent loy- 
alty to the fraternity and his tireless 
efforts to strengthen the organization 
and to hold the officers in line when 
difficulties are encountered, demands 
the warmest kind of praise, 

F. M. Church, national secretary, 
who is now with the Detroit News, has 
proved by his faithful service to the 
fraternity that he is the right man for 
the organization’s most responsible 
office. His is a trying position and 
we plead with the chapter secretaries 
to make his life as pleasant a one as 
possible. We have only admiration 
and commendation for Church 

Robert Lowry, national treasurer 
who is with the Associated Press in 
Austin, Texas, holds another one of 
those positions which test the patience 
of even the most charitable of men. 
Lowry is a most competent officer and 
the way he has handled his position, 
despite the most perplexing problems, 
raises him still higher in our esteem, 
if that is possible 

Lee A White, professor of journal 
ism at the University of Washington, 
will continue as historian. White is 
not only a newspaper man of ver) 
unusual ability, but is one of the most 
able teachers of journalism in Ameri 
ca. We say this without any qualifi 
eation. White’s task is a big one and 
chapter secretaries should be prompt 
to answer his communications and 
heed his requests. 

With such a group of officers, Sig- 
ma Delta Chi should be able to sail 
safely the roughest kind of seas. 
Again we say: 

The fraternity is to be congratu 
lated. 


George’ Fitch 


E WHO attempts to write an 

H appreciation of the life and 
character of George Fitch is 
forcibly impressed with the povert,; 
of the English language 
wishes for a fourth degree of compar! 
son with which to describe adequatel) 
the nobleness of characte of this man 

Sigma Delta Chi’s most beloved 
member—of whom Franklin P 
Adams of the New York Tribune 
wrote: ‘‘Never in the world a sweet 
er. saner. more generous and lovable 
human being.’’ 

George Fitch. one of the best 
known of the younger school of 
American humorists, died in Berke 
ley, Cal., August 9, having failed to 
rally from an operation for append 
cities performed two days before. ‘Ile 


One almost 
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had been visiting his sister, Miss R. 
Louise Fitch, and planned to visit 
the Panama-Pacifie exposition at 
San Francisco and to attend the an- 
nual convention of the American 
ress Humorists’ Association. He 
was born June 5, 1877, at Galva, IIL., 
and,was the son of Elmer Eli and 
Rachel (Helgesen) Fitch. In 1897 
he graduated from Knox college at 
Galesburg, Ill, where he not only 
made a good record as a student but 
also obtained the inspiration for his 
famous ‘‘Siwash’’ tales. 

Mr, Fitch began his newspaper ¢a- 
reer in 1897 on the Galesburg Even- 
ing Mail and then went to edit the 
Galva News. After a session at Mad- 
ison, Ill., he served from 1902 to 1905, 
as a special writer, and began to spec- 
ialize in humorous paragraphs that 
made him famous locally. His last 
newspaper was the Peoria (Ill.) Her- 
ald-Transcript, where he was both 
managing editor and feature writer, 
and where his fame became more 
than local. In 1912 he was elected 
to the Illinois House of Representa- 
tives. It was in September, 1911, that 
Mr. Fitch joined the staff of the 
Adams Newspaper Service, where he 
created his ‘‘ Vest Pocket Essays,’ 
which have probably given him his 
vreatest popularity as a humorist, 
and which have appeared in approxi- 
mately 150 newspapers a day ever 
since. He was married October 5, 
1905, to Miss Clara Gattrell Lynn, of 
Kansas City, Mo.. who survives him, 
with three little girls. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi who 
attended the May, 1914, convention at 
Ann Arbor will always remember the 
speech that Mr. Fitch made in which 
he told the story of his life. -Thos 
who had the good fortune to have 
heard that talk know that it was his 
venulneness that made him such a be 
loved man. As Edgar A. Guest of 
Detroit said: ‘*To have known George 
Fitch was to have known how splen 
did may be man.”’ 


Miami to Petition 


Y the time that THe QUULL is in 

B the hands of the different mem- 
bers, the active chapters will be 
considering a petition from an or- 
vanization at Miami college, which 
seeks admission to Sigma Delta Chi. 
Not knowing anything about the 
character and extent of the instrue 
tion in journalism at Miami and the 
personnel of the organization, which 
asks for a charter, we have no com- 
ment to make upon this particular 
petition. However, Sigma Delta Chi 
s becoming of such size that it should 
he careful not to grant any charters 
intil conclusive evidence has been ob- 
tained that the new chapter will prove 
valuable addition and will actually 
strengthen the national organization. 
Some of the strongest schools and de 
partments of journalism in the coun 
trv, notably at Columbia and New 
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York universities, are not represented 
on the chapter roll and we look for 
ward to the time when chapters will 
be established at these particular 
schools. 


The 1916 Convention 


Missouri-Nu chapter will .act as 
hosts to the 1916 convention of Sigma 
Delta Chi during the annual Journal! 
ism Week at the University of Mis 
souri in Columbia in May. This con 
vention will probably be the last con 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi to be held 
in the spring of the year, as both the 
active chapters and the national of 
ficers agree that a conference held 
during the Christmas holidays would 
be productive of greater results. 


A Friend We Have Lost 


All Sigma Delta Chi would mourn 
the death of Don Gay, Washington 
Zeta, 15, who was injured in an auto 
mobile accident in San Francisco this 
summer and died October 13, if every 
member had known him as did the 
members of his own chapter. Gener 
ous and lovable, it was a rich priv! 
lege to have been acquainted with 
him. To realize that he is gone is 
almost to test our faith in the good 
ness of Providence. 

THE Quint extends heart-felt sym 
pathy toward friends and relatives of 
one of our most beloved members, who 
has had ‘‘30’’- written to his life’s 
history. 


Journalism and Its Relation 


to World Affairs 


(Continued from Page 2) 


is one of the injustices of the present 
system that the men who furnish the 
literary ability—the editorial writers 
and newspaper correspondents often 
live in obscurity, while the corpora 
tions from which they draw pay reap 
an unfair profit from their genius 
The signature of the writer would 
serve as a sort of copyright and give 
to the men of ability a ‘proprietor’s 
interest in his own work, besides giv 
ing to the writers’ words the addition 
al weight that character adds. The 
identifying of the journalist with his 
work would also raise the ideals of 
newspaper life; a man who acts In 
the open is apt to be more careful and 
conscientious than one who acts in 
the dark. The journalistie ideal will 
not be what it ought to be until the 
editor asserts the right to make his 
utterances represen 
science and judgment. The man who 


+ 


his Own Con 


can write on one side of a question as 


well as on another. ought not to have 


influence on either side. The citizen 
cannot afford to Sa\ that which he 
does not believe. 
with his voice or with his pen; and 
journalism cannot afford to require a 
surrender of the ideals of citizenship 


{ 


whether he Says it 
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Just one other suggestion. There is 
a marked tendency toward so-called 
independence in our large papers. 
This independence is usually defend 
ed on the ground of a superior pa- 
triotism. The reason generally given 
by the so-called independent jour- 
nalist for not making his paper ‘‘a 
party organ’’ is that he desires to be 
free to take the position which public 
interest demands. In some cases this 
claim to independence may be assert- 
ed with sincerity, but, like all good 
things, it is sometimes made a cloak 
for ulterior purposes. While party 
action is not always controlled by 
party affiliation, still there are a com- 
paratively few citizens who do not 
lean to one side or the other of the 
line that divides great parties, and 
the man who really thinks that he can 
write on public questions without bias 
is more apt to deceive himself than 
those who read what he says. If the 
proprietor of a newspaper desires to 
make his paper really independent. 
he will find it make it 
bi-partisan rather than non-partisan ; 
that is, he will find it better to pre- 
sent both sides than to attempt to 
maintain a position of neutrality be 
tween the parties. I have 
years been hoping that some large 
newspaper woud make the experi 
ment of giving both sides of each po 
litical question in editorials written 
and signed by representatives of the 
various parties. For instance, instead 
of feeding his readers with a political 
salad, made up of principles and polli- 
cies selected from the different part 
ies, he might try the plan of present 
ing both sides so that his readers can 
make the selection themselves. I be 
lieve that such a plan would prove 
acceptable to the readers, if, as I con 
tend, the general public has confi 
dence in its ability to weigh argu 
ments and to make its own decisions 
upon matters of government. 

I feel that this is the proper place 
and an opportune time for these ob 
servations and I have such faith in 
the final triumph of all that is true 
that T submit them with confidence 
to the discriminating publie which is 
represented here I beg vou to take 
them in the spirit in which I offer 
them; reject them if they do not com- 
mend themselves to you; if you ap- 
prove of them, carry them with vou 
to the wide constituency to which 
vour journals speak 


necessary to 


for some 


Spreading the Gospel of 


Accuracy in Journalism 
(Continued from Page 5) 





cies and unfair publications, and this 
record indicates who are habitually 
inaceurate or unfair. Deliberate 
faking, which, happily, is extremely 
rare, is invariably punishable by dis- 
missal. Carelessness or unfairness 
may be punished by reprimand, sus- 
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pension or dismissal. Chronic care- 
lessness results in dismissal.’’* 

In his biennial report, Mr. White 
points out two of the most important 
practieal lessons to be drawn from an 
analysis of the records of the Bureau. 
To quote from his report : 

‘*In my opinion the most important 
lesson is to be found in the complaints 
involving what has come to be quite 
commonly known as ‘trial by news- 
paper.’ Former President Taft, in 
June last, addressing the Judiciary 
Committee of the Constitutional Con- 
vention at Albany, described the prac- 
tice of trial by newspaper as ‘one of 
the greatest evils we have today.’ He 
advocated a modification of the free- 
dom-of-the-press provision of the Con- 
stitution that would permit the Legis- 
lature to pass a law protecting the ad- 
ministration of justice against the 

*“The Coming 
Merle Thorpe, 


Newspaper,” edited by 
professor of journalism in 


the University of Kansas and published 
by Henry Holt and Company, 34 West 
33d street, New York City. 


The Journalists’ Creed 
By Walter Williams 


Dean of the School of Journalism of 
the University of Missouri. 


I believe in the 
nal.sm. 


profession of jour- 

I believe that the public journal is a 
public test; that all connected with it 
are, to the full measure of their re- 
sponsibility, trustees for the public; 
that acceptance of than 
the public service is a betrayal of this 
trust. 

I believe that clear thinking and 
clear statement, accuracy and fairness 
are fundamental to good journalism. 

I believe that a journalist should 
write only what he holds in his heart 
to be true. 

I believe that suppression of the news 
for any consideration other than the 
welfare of society is indefensible. 


lesser service 


I believe that no one should write as 
a journalist what he would not say as 
a gentleman; that bribery by one’s own 
pocketbook is as much to be avoided 
as bribery by the pocketbook of an- 


other; that individual responsibility 
may not be escaped by pleading an- 
other’s instructions or another's divi- 
dends. 


I believe that advert:sing, news and 
editorial columns should alike serve 
the best interests of the readers; that 
a single standard of helpful truth and 
cleanliness should prevail for all; that 
the supreme test of good journalism is 
the measure of its public service. 


I believe that the journalism which 
succeeds best—and best deserves suc- 
cess—fears God and honors man; is 


stoutly independent, unmoved by pride 
of opinion or greed of power, 
structive, tolerant, but never careless, 
self-controlled, patient; always re- 
spectful of its readers, but always un- 
afraid; is quickly indignant at injus- 
tice; is unswayed by the appeal of 
privilege or the clamor of the mob; 
seeks to give every man a chance and 
as far as law and honest wage recogn!- 
tion of human brotherhood can make 
it so, an equal chance; is profoundly 
patriotic, while sincerely promoting in- 
ternational good will and cementing 
world comradeship; is a journalism of 
humanity, of and for today’s world. 


con- 












newspapers. The Law Reform Com- 
mittee of the Bar Association of the 
City of New York in December last 
recommended the ‘abolition of trial by 
newspaper at least to the extent of 
forbidding by law any threat or 
recklessly or intentionally-false or 
misleading statement which tends or 
is intended to affect the result of any 
pending action or proceeding.’ 
‘‘The Brooklyn Bar Association in 
October last, by a vote of 50 to 29, 
recommended an amendment to the 
Judiciary Law which would make it a 
criminal contempt of court to publish 
‘any comment or false statement con- 
cerning any action or proceeding 
pending or about to be instituted in 
any court which comment or state- 
ment may tend to prejudice the right 
of any party thereto to a fair trial or 
hearing.” Judge Hand, in the United 
States District Court, in February 
last, dismissed a case on trial and dis- 
eharged the jury after harshly erit- 
icising several newspapers (The World 
was not one of them) for publishing 
an interview with the plaintiff which, 
if read by the jurv, would tend to 
influence their verdict. Justice Hen- 
drick, likewise, during the Thaw trial, 
warned reporters from the bench that 
‘this trial by newspapers must stop.’ 
From the foregoing it would seem 
that the matter is fairly before the 
Court of Public Opinion. In Eng- 
lan! where the press enjoys much 
freedom, ‘trial by newspaper’ is pro- 
hibited by contempt-of-court 
which are vigorously enforced. 


laws 


‘*The necessity of getting both sides 
of a story before publication is the 
next most important lesson taught by 
our records. As we all know, ‘getting 
both sides’ is a time honored rule in 
Journalism, but what few writers and 


editors probably realize is the fre- 
queney with which even the most 
careful and conservative newspapers 


break the rule. To publish an article 
affecting the reputation of a person 
without giving him an opportunity to 
deny or explain is to convict him 
without a hearing. It is like shooting 
from ambush.’’ 


Mr. White reports that during the 
two years that the Bureau has been in 
existence, 787 cases involying ac- 
curacy or fair play in the news and 
editorial columns, were considered. 
Complaints sustained numbered 498. 
Corrections published numbered 291. 


There were in addition 68 publiea- 
tions in the interest of fair play 
where The Wer’7 has not been at 


fault. 


The importance of, accuracy and 
fair play in Journalism has long been 
recognized, but the establishing of 
such a Bureau as that which has been 
maintained by The World really 
marks an era in Journalism in that 
an effective means has been hit upon 
in promoting accuracy, guaranteeing 
fair play and correcting carelessness. 














It behooves the young men in college 
today who contemplate a newspaper 
eareer, to catch the spirit of the times 
and to play their part in this insist- 
ent and persistent demand for ae- 
euracy today, tomorrow and at all 
times. 

Accuracy is the 
by-word.—C. H. G. 


newspaperman's 


Bunches of Grape 


Lyman Bryson, instructor in jour- 
nalism at the University of Michigan 
and a member of Michigan-Gamma 
chapter, enjoyed remarkable literary 
success during the summer. Two of 
his stories, ‘‘The Horse Heaver’’ and 
‘*Presumption of 
peared in lafe..The Craftsman for 
September carried one of his stories 

Rollin Lynde Hartt, formerly on 
the Boston Evening . 
tributes to the July Lippincott’s an 
article entitled ‘‘Choosine ai Life 
Work—The Journal 
ism.’’ Mr. Hartt emphasizes the seamy 
and unattractive side of newspaper 
work, Few young men after working 
at it will be moved to take up journ 
alism as a career 

The May number of 
Advertising included an article enti 
tled ‘*“\ News Weekly That Makes 
Truth Pay,’’ written by Sol H. Lewis. 
past-president of Sigma Delta Chi 
and editor and owner of the Lynden 
{ Wash. Tribune Lewis in his usual 
convineing style, tells of his experi- 
ences in keeping’ his newspaper clean 
and in guarantecing its 
ments. 

**Sell’s World’s Press’’ for 1915 
recently published by Sell’s, Ltd., 166 
Fleet street, London, is a book packed 
full of information concerning the 
publishing throughout the 
British Empire, which is of peculiar 
interest to the Américan teacher and 
student of journalism. The volum« 
contains a bibliography of journalism 
compiled by the editor. HIubert W 
Peet. which is invaluable. The book 
sells for $1.75 in the states, postage 
ineluded. 

The Adie rtising and Selling Vaqa 
zine, Ine.. of 95 Madison avenue, New 
York city, announces the publishing 
of a book on ‘‘Industrial Journal 
ism,’’ which is made up of lectures in 
the Forum in Industrial Journalism 
at the New York university, season 
of 1915, under the auspices of the 
New York Trade Press Association 
The book contains an introduction b 
Albert Frederick Wilson of the de 
partment of journalism of New York 
university. Bound in cloth, 132 


Innocence’’ ap 


Tras¢ ript, eon 


Profession of 


A SSSO¢ rate d 


advert ise 


business 


pages, the book sells for $1.00 per 


copy. 
Grant M. Hyde, instructor in jour 
nalism at the University of Wisconsin 





spent two months during the summer 
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as feature editor of the New York 
Evening Mail. During August Mr. 
Hivde acted as managing editor of 
the Popular Science monthly, recent- 
lv combined with the World’s AW- 
vance, 

‘*Rambles ’round the Campus,’’ is 
the title of a new book written by 
Belvin Ryder, Ohio State-Theta, °15, 
which has just been published by 
Sherman, French & Company of Bos- 
ton. The book includes editorials ap- 
pearing in the Daily Ohio State Lan- 
fern last year while Ryder was editor. 
The volume has received very favor- 
able comment. 

The Universty of lowa is giving in- 
struction in journalism this vear for 
the first time. The work consists of 
a single course offered by the Eng- 
lish department and is in charge of 
Assistant Professor Conger Reynolds, 
who was elected a member of the fae- 
ulty to develop the instruction in jour- 
nalism and to handle university pub- 
licity work. 

Mr Reynolds is a graduate of the 
Universty of Iowa, class of 1912. and 
is a charter member of lowa-Kappa 
chapter. During the three years he 
has been away from college he has 
leen a member of the staff of the 
Des Moines Regist 2 

The best book without any qualifi- 
cation which has come to our attention 
since the June QuILL is ** Writing of 
Today.” a collection of journalistic 
J. W. 
Cunliffe, professor of English and as 
soclate director of the school of jour 
nalism, Columbia university, and Ger 
hard R. Lomer, instructor in English, 
Columbia university. While the book 
is intended to aid especially teachers 
of English, both the student and 
teacher of journalism will find the 
volume an Invaluable one. The con 
tents include articles which are de 
scriptive, narrative, expository, edi 
torial, humorous and. controversial ; 
personal sketches and interviews, let 
ters and = criticisms of literature 
drama, music and art The book was 
published hy The 
Fourth avenue, New York citys 


prose selected and discussed by 


“s) 


Century Co... 353 


‘*The Coming Newspaper,’ edited by 
Merle Thorpe, professor of journalism 
in the University of Kansas and pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Company, 34 
West 33d street, New York city, is 
one of the most valuable books on 
journalism which has come to our 
attention for many months. The ma 
terial for the book was prepared upon 
assignment by the editor, who had ob 
tained, by means of a questionnaire 
sent to one thousand men and women 
n publie and private life, suggestions 
the most vital problems con- 
nected with journalism today. Some 
of the chapters were used originally 


+ 
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in the form of addresses and discus- 
sions during Kansas Newspaper Week, 
held under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, May 10-14, 1914. 
The first chapter, ‘‘The Coming 
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Newspaper, ”’ by the editor. from 
which the book takes its title, not be- 
cause of its virtue as a ‘‘ Leader,.’’ but 
heeause it seems to cover the scope of 
the last chapters, is the result of an 
intensive study of journalistic condi 
tions during the past eight vears, 
while the writer was a teacher of jour 
nalism at the Universities of Wash 
ington and Kansas. Practical experi- 
ence preceding this on both the edi- 
torial and business sides of rural and 
metropolitan journalism brought to 
the study a sympathetic point of 
view. The book includes chapters by 
Dr. Washington Gladden, Roy W 
Howard, Oswald Garrison Villard, 
Isaac )=6D White Frank LeRoy 
Blanchard, Melville FE. Stone and 
James Melvin Lee. The volume is of 
such a character and is so authora 
tive that no student or teacher of 
journalism can afford to be with- 
out it. 


A Lesson in Head Writing 


A new copy-reader on the Salt Lake 
Telegram was complaining that a cer- 
tain head did not contain enough units 
to allow him to get the gist of the 
story into it. An older desk man 
looked up from his copy and _ told 
this story : 

‘*A few years ago there was a copy- 
reader on the Denver Post who said 
that it was possible to get the news 
of a story into a head regardless 
of the number of letters and spaces 
I disagreed with him and gave him 
this theoretical story : 

‘*An actor was made defendant in 
a case in which a tailor attempted 
to collect money due on four suits 
of clothes. The actor said that he 
was willing to meet his obligations 
provided he was given a good fit, The 
tailor said that the different suits did 
fit. The diffieulty was taken into 
court.’ 

‘**That’s your story,’ said I 
‘Write a head, two lines, each line 
counting five and one-half units.’ 

‘he copy reader took his pencil 
and a moment later shoved a piece of 
paper at me on which was written this 
head : 

DOES IT 
NOT FIT 
‘All right,’ said I. ‘Now imagine 
that the court decided that the clothes 
did not fit. Write a head in which 
you are limited to two and one-half 
units.’ 

‘This time the copy-reader didn’t 
even take the time to count his letters 
and spaces and in a second gave me 


this head: 


FIT 
NIT 
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Can learn to play this wonderful, 
fascinating Hawaiian instrument with 
the aid of our self-instruction book, 
The different 
Hawaiian theatrical troupes and the 
many beautiful phonograph records 
made by them, wherein the 


within a few weeks. 


Hawaiian Steel Guitar 


is always prominent, has made a tremendous 
demand for these instruments. 

We carry the Hawaiian Steel Guitars used 
exclusively by the Hawaiians and can furnish 


them at $10, $15, $20, $25, etc., etc. 


We are also headquarters for all kinds of Hawaiian musie for 
piano, Steel-Guitar and Ukulele. Also exclusive representatives for 
the entire United States for the genuine WV. Nunes & Sons Hawaiian 
Hand-made Ukuleles, $10.00, $12.50, $15.00. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of both of the above instruments 
and mention THE QUILL. 


Southern California Music Co. 


Frank J. Hart, President 


332-334 S. Broadway Los Angeles, Calif. 
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$2 a Box 


Necktie Free 





DURO Shirts and 
Necktie by Mail for 


less than you pay for 


shirts alone. 

Send $2 and 15c postage for 
a box of 3 DURO Shirts, de- 
livered free by parcel post. In- 
clude names of 5 friends and 


receive handsome tie free.! 


Duro Shirts are guaranteed to wear 
six months without fading, shrinking 
or ripping or new shirts free. Mad 
of fine white pereale shirting fabric 
with narrow stripes of blue, black and 
lavender. One shirt of each color to 
the box. Cut in the popular coat 
style, cuffs attached, laundered and 
fashionable. Standard sizes 14 to 17! 
sleeves 33 and 35. Neckties are navy 
blue, black and lavender. Take your 
choice. The shirts would cost you a 
dollar a piece and vou would get no 
guarantee of wear. The tie would 
cost Te. Duro haberdashery catalog 
on request, but save time by sending 
$2 bill and 15¢ postage today with 
size and five names, for if all th 
goods are not satisfactory on arrival 


we will gladly refund your mon 


Highest bank references 


GOODELL & COMPANY ~ 


Room 59. 158 E. 34th St. New York 
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Press of North 


and South America to Perform 


By Ernesto Nelson 


Editor. La Nacion, Buenos Aye rs, Arge ntina. 


HE necessity for closer bonds 

-of sympathy and union be- 

tween North and South Ameri 
ea was never more keenly felt than if 
is today. I urge that a campaign of 
edueation by the press of both coun- 
tries be made to make their people 
better acquainted. 

I should wish to see the press of 
Pan-America engaged in a campaign 
of self-expression, mutual sympathy 
and reciprocal understanding. not for 
the mere sake of broadening our cul 
tural information. but chiefly because 
T see a danger in the fact that the 
voung republics of the south are grow- 
ing out of intimate toneh with their 
higger and more experienced sister. 

Those republies are working out ex- 
actly the same problems this country 
had to face that have resulted in the 
development of the social agencies T 
have just mentioned as renresentative 
f the present status of Ameriean 
demoecraev. But are thev solving these 
problems ? Are thev approachine 
them in a wavy thoroughly consistent 
with the principles thev choose as 
the foundation of their institutions? 


To answer this anestion von have 
onlv to consider how near at hand the 
European drne store is readv to sun 
piv us with a Enronesn medicine for 
everv one of our own peculiar and T 
onld almost sav. Ameriean problems 

Tt is no wonder. therefore. that ist 
as we have English banks Ene 
lish railroads. Enelish cornorations 
French clothing. French literature 
and French houses. German stores 
German ware and German factories 
we should have ac veloned a taste for 
French methods in administration 
for the Enelish eonservatism and for 
Freneh socialistic theories 

The United States is too far off and 
she is almost too much of a stranger 
to claim her well-deserved right to 
preseribe to us aecording to her en 
lightened experience. Above all, our 
individual education has not supplied 
us with materials enough to gain a 
proper appreciation of vour wonder 
forces and with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the part von are reallv 
plaving in the eivilization of the 
world. 

To mention just one peenliar prod 
ict of American conditions that has 
thus hecome naturalized in the midst 
of our society, threatening to disturb 
the organie growth of a voung demoe 
I would refer to socialism. 

im firmly convineed that social 
sm would not have made so decided 





strides in Argentina as a cure for so 
cial unrest had we been more in living 
touch with the expression of your de 
mocratic life, with the underlying 
ideas of vour institutions. 

Acknowledging that prevention is 
hetter than cure, we would then have 
strengthened the foundations of our 
social structure by providing ample 
opportunities to the individual 
which is the essence of democracy 
rather than being in danger of in 
vesting the government with that pa 
ternalistic touch which is the keynote 
of socialism and which may hamper 
individual initiative 

To the press of America, North and 
South, devolves the task of promoting 
a better understanding between the 
nations of this continent if we are 
to prevent our growing farther and 
farther apart A missionary cam 
calculated to 
reach every man in the western hemi 


paign for democracy, 


sphere, has to be organized 

[ consider that a missionary spirit 
in matters of such social import is as 
conducive to the world’s progress as 
that of bringing religious light among 
the infidels 

But more than that. America is di 
rectly interested in the ultimate si 
cess of the gigantic social experiment 
on which her very existence rests 

America stands for peace, for that 
peace that comes out of conditions 
that make war = an_ impossibility 
America is therefore vitally interest 
ed in making such social condition 
prevail throughout the leneth and 
breadth of this continent 

America is interested in) watehing 
so that the best kind of growth is ss 
cured for the seeds that were taken 
out from this. the world’s garden 
where the fruits of democracy have 
begun to ripen 

America is deeply interested in. se 
curing for her neighbors the wholk 
souled support of the Monroe Doe 
trine, but she has first to prepare het 
neighbor’s soul: she has to make that 
doctrine the doctrine of every ch ld 
of this continent by helping to make 
this continent the real abode of de 


mocracy. 


0. 








The Live Student 
of Journalism 


The man who would keep in 
touch with every phase of the 
publishing business, is invari 


ably a constant reader of 


Che Editor and 
Publisher and 
Journalist 


A magazine for newspaper 
makers, advertisers and adver 
tising agents 

Subscription, Two Dollars per 
vear in advance. 


Subscribe today 


The 
Editor and 
Publisher 


Suite 1116 World Building 


New York City 














##lissoulian 
Dublishing 
Company 


Printers 
Binders 
Lithographers 
Engravers 
Stationers 


Missoula, Montana 
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A Story or Two 


GETTING THE RIGHT START 
Applicant—I’d like a job as a re- 
porter. 

Managing Editor—Nothing doing: 
you start as an editorial writer and 
work your way up.—lPhiladelphia 
Public Ledger. 


SCANDALOUS! 

A Virginia editor threatened to 
publish the name of a certain young 
man who was seen hugging and kiss- 
ing a girl in the park unless his sub- 
scription to the paper was paid up in 
a week. Fifty-nine young men called 
and paid up the next day, while two 
even paid a year in advance. 


HIS GREATEST FEAT. 

A correspondent of the New York 
Sun quotes a remarkable tribute of 
a negro preacher to a white preach- 
er who had consented to occupy the 
black brother’s pulpit one Sunday. 
Ile said: ‘‘ Dis noted divine is one of 
de greatest men of de age. He knows 
de unknowable, he kin do the un- 
doable, an’ he kin onscrew de onscrut- 
able !’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


CHEERFULLY CORRECTED. 

‘*See here, sir,’’ velled the indig- 
nant citizen, as he entered the office 
of the ‘‘Daily Whoop,’’ ‘‘what do 
you mean by this article in vester- 
day’s paper?”’ 

‘What is it?’’ asked the editor. 

‘*What is it?”’’ shouted the indig- 
nant citizen. *‘ Why, vou refer to me 
as a greedy jobber.’ 

“That is too bad,’’ replied the edi- 
tor. “‘It is a typographical error, and 
I am sorry it appeared as it did.”’ 

“Oh, very well,’” answered the in- 
dignant citizen, **l accept your apol- 
ogv.”’ 

**] don’t know how that fool lino- 
tvpe man came to set the word * job- 
ver,’’ added the editor, ‘‘l wrote the 
word ‘robber’ very plainly.’’—Lon- 
lon Telegraph. 


HOW THAT EDITOR SUFFERED! 

A certain St. Louis newspaper used 
to run a page of religious news every 
Saturday evening. The editor of this 
page had an inspiration for an item 
one day after the copy for his page 
had ‘‘gone down.’’ Ie wrote out the 
item and sent it down to the compos- 
ing room labeled at the top of the 
sheet in such a way that the make-up 
man would readily identify it as re- 
ligious news. But he’ll never do it 
again, for when the paper came out 
that night, in the middle of one of the 
religious columns appeared a heavy 
biack slug reading: 

Galley 4. ADD GOD JUNK. nhzztt% 

The editor and the make-up man no 
longer speak as they pass by.—Editor 
and Publisher. 











Business Managers 
of 
College Annuals 
Will do well to consult with us be- 


fore placing their orders for en- 


vravings. 





Buckbee Mears Co. 
Designers and Engravers 
for Particular People 


Newton Bldg. St. Paul, Minn. 








H. BARTON 


602 West 139th Street 
New York City 


Books, pamphlets, autograph letters, 
etc., relating to printing, magazine and 
newspaper work. Many very curious and 
valuable items. 

Engraved, photographic and other por- 
traits of famous editors and printers. 

The only exclusive dealer in such ma- 
terial. All orders and wants receive per- 


sonal attention. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING in this column costs 10: 


a line. 


PICTURES WANTED 
WANTED Photographs of prominent 
newspaper editors. Address Quill Cl, 
Missoula, Montana. 


SHORT STORIES 


Many Rejected Stories Need Only Ex- 
pert revision to gain aceeptance. This I 
can give. I was recently editor for a lead- 
ing magazine. References: Jack Lontion, 
Winston Churchill. Address: Alexander 
Jessup, 500 W. 114th St., New York City. 





SITUATION WANTED 

WANTED—Reportorial position wanted 

on Pacific coast daily newspaper by 
competent newspaper man now doing 
straight reportorial work on middle west- 
ern newspaper in town of 50,000. Can 
furnish good references. Address Quill C2, 
Missoula, Montana. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
In notifying business office of The Quill 
about change of address, be sure to in- 
clude old address as well as new. 
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After Graduation----W hat? 


You who are in college are training for a life’s work. That’s a serious busi 
ness. What does the future hold in store for you? Are you satisfied that vou 
are obtaining the instruction that will enable vou to enjoy more than ordinary 
success after graduation? Are you able to see just where you are going to go 


and what you are going to do after you complete your undergraduate work? 


When you take an inventory of your personal 
assets are you Satisfied? 


These are questions which every college man must face and the answers are 


of fundamental importance. 


Just as it was true in the days of Horace Greeley so is it true today that th 
west is a land of opportunities. The western states are still new and the possi 
bilities of the different commonwealths are just beginning to be appreciated 


Especially is this true of the great state of Montana, the third largest state in 


the Union which embraces 146,000 square miles, has a population of less than’ 


600,000 and possesses the greatest naturai resources of any of the forty-cight 


states. 


The state of Montana in building up a great educational system has paid 
careful attention to the opportunities in the state, with the result that the dif 
ferent institutions which comprise the consolidated University of Montana, are 

‘ 
especially well equipped to train men and women for the work that is to be done 
within the state. Especially good are the opportunities in journalism, law, for 


estry and education in Montana. In these same professional courses has the 


University of Montana at Missoula specialized and today offers expert instru 


tions in those subjects. 


The opportunities in rural journalism in Montana are excellent. New cities 
and towns are constantly being built along the three transcontinental railroads 


that traverse the state. 


‘ 
If you are really interested in your own future you will profit by investigat 
ing Montana opportunities. For information, write to. 

Frederick C. 


Scheuch, President 
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Missoula, Montana 











University of Montana 
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YOU NEED A TYPEWRITER | 


fp VERY college student needs one. You need 
it first for your own work. And if you 

wish, you can make a nice income from it 
by doing work for others. Every student knows 
this. “I wish I had a typewriter,” is what stu- 
dents say every day. 


That’s easy, easier than you think. We 
have made it easy by our 


Special Rental Rates to University Students 


Rent from us a rebuilt latest visible model 


Remington 


‘Typewriter 
2 Months for $5.00 


Two months will settle the matter. They 


will prove to you that you need a typewriter; 
that you can’t get along without one. 


Then if you wish to buy that ma- 
chine or a new one, we will credit the 


$5.00 on the purchase price. 


A good fair offer isn’t it? Then send 
us $5 and we will send the machine. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 
INCORPORATED 


* 105 W. Broadway, Butte, Mont. 
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